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Art. VI. — On the Second Indian Embassy to Rome (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. VI, 24) By Osmond De Beauvoik Priaulx, Esq. 

[Read 17lh November, I860.] 



The second Indian embassy to Rome was the consequence of an 
accident. Pliny tells the story thus. A freedman of one Anuius 
Plocamus, while in the Red Sea collecting the tolls and customs 
farmed of Claudius by his patron, was caught in a gale of wind, 
driven past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day carried into Hippuros, 
a port of Ceylon. Here, though his ship with its contents seems to 
have been seized and confiscated to the king's use, 1 he himself was 
kindly and hospitably treated. In six months' time he learned the 
language. Admitted to familiar intcrcourao with the king,* in answer 
to hie questions ho told him of Rome and of Csesar. In these con- 
versations and from some denarii which had been found in the Roman 
ship, and which from the heads upon them had evidently been coined 
at different times and by different persons, and which nevertheless 
were all of the same weight, 3 the Singhalese monarch learned to 

1 Not expressly stated in the text, but surmised from an expression subsequently 
used, "denarii in captivA pecunia." — Pliny, Hist. Nat., vi. I., 24 c. 

* So Sopatcr, and the Aditulani, his companions, a.d. 500, on their arrival in 
Ceylon are carried by the chiefs and custom-house officers to the king, as was the 
custom : Kara to I0oc ot ap\ovrc( Kal oi nXiavat Si%aftivcn rovrouc airotptpovai 
7rpoc tov paoiXia. Cosmas Indicop. j Montfaucon, N. Coll.; Patrum i, p. 330. 
So of Sindbad when found stranded on Ceylon, " the people talked togethcr,and said 
■ Wc must take him with us, and present him to our king.' " — Lane's Arabian 
Nights, p. 70, iii. Of this custom, however, I find no trace in the travels of 
Fa-hian, early part of 5th century, or of Hiouen Thsatig, 7th century. 

8 The next time we hear of Romans at the Singhalese Ceurt, their money then, 
as now, played its part. It seems that when Sopatcr was presented, a Persian 
ambassador was presented with him. The Singhalese* monarch, after the first 
salutations, asked whose was the most powerful sovereign. The Persian hurried 
oil to assert the wealth and superiority of the grcat.king. Sopater appealed to the 
coins of both people. The Roman money, and Sopater had only choice pieces with 
him, was of gold, bright, well rounded, and of (a musical ring?), Xa/tirpov, iv/iopipoi; 
ivpoKov; the Persian small pieces of silver. The king examines the coins, 
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appreciate Roman justice. He became desirous of forming an alliance 
with Rome, and to that purpose sent over oneRachias with three other 
ambassadors to Claudius. And from their statements Pliny intimates 
that he derived that fuller and more accurate information with 
respect to Ccylou which he lias embodied in his Natural History. 

They stated that in Taprobane were five hundred towns :' that in 
the south 2 was situated Palissemundus, the capital, with its harbour 
and royal residcnco of two hundred thousand inhabitants : s that 
inland was a lake, Megisba, three hundred and seventy-five miles 
round, and studded hero and there with grass islands ; and that from 
this lako two rivers issued, of which the ono took a northerly course 
aud was called the Cydara, whilo the otber, the Palismniundus,. 
flowed by tho city of that name, and fell into the sea in three streams 
— the broadest fifteen, the narrowest five stadia across. They said 
that Cape Coliacum was the point of land nearest to India, and four 
days' 4 sail from it was the Sun Island" in mid-channel ; that the sea 
there was very green and full of trees,' the tops of which were often 

and decides in favour of the Romans, who, ho declares, are a wise, illustrious, and 
powerful people.— Cosinas in lo. cit. In another place, p. 140, he speaks of tho 
excellence Mid universal use of i'omr.u money. 

1 Cosinas places the great mart and harbour in the south. Of the two kings 
of the island, he says o iic tx<ui> top vaxivOov, Kal irtpoc to /«poc to aXXo tv cp 
inn ro </iiropioi> rni o Xi/if)V /iiya di tori cni rwv ttutot i/iiroptov, ib, 337. Hero 
Sopater probably landed. Fa-hian and Hioucn Tlisnng on the other hand celebrate 
the capital of the ITyaciuthiiie king ;' Fa-liiau, p. 334, its streets and public build- 
ings and fine houses; Hioucn Thsang its viharasand their wonders, ii., 143-4. 

2 An evident exaggeration, says Lassen, but one fostered by the native books. 
Thus the Kajavali (Tenneut's Ceylon, i., 422) gives in x.n. 1301 to Ceylon 
1,400,000 villages; b»t as the same work states that Dutugamin built "900,000 
houses of earth, and 8,000,000 houses which wero covered with tiles.*' — (Upham, 
Sacred Dooks of Ceylon, p. 222, iii.), and this, though some 60 years after a forest 
still existed at the gates of Auarajapura (Mahawanso, p. 203), tho authority is of 
no great weight. I am inclined to think with Hamilton, that the population of 
Ceylon was never greater than at present.— Gcog. Desc. of Hindostan, ii., 409. 

3 « p ot tum contra meridiem nppositum oppido Paliscemundo, omnium ibi 
clarissimo ct regiam cc. millo plobis." — Pliny, i. I., c. 

* Hiouen Thsang relates, that when he first heard of Ceylon, ho heard also- that 
to go there no long sea voyage was necessary: "pendant laqucllo les vonts oon- 
traires, les dots impCtueux et Yakshas demons vous exposcraient ft mille dangers. 
. II vaut mieux partir do la pointe sud-est de I'lude miridionalo ; de cette mnniere on 
pent y arriver par eaux dans l'espace de trois jours." — Vie et Ouvruges de Hiouen 
Thsang, tr. Julicn, p. 183. In the time of Ibn Batuta, 1334, between Bakala 
" on the coast of Ceylon and the Moabar districts, Coromandol coast, there is a 
voyage of one day and one night." — Travels, p. 1U4. 

6 Identified by Tenuent with the Island of Delft.—- Ceylon, ii.,i 650 ; by 
Vincent with Maliaar or Ramana Koll-Pcriplus, ii., 492. 

6 So also Megasthenes describes the Indian seas, KtyaoOtvtjv it top ra 
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broken off by the rudders of passing ships. They admitted that 
with them the moon was visible only from the 8th to the 10th day; 
and while they wondered at our Great Bear and Pleiades as con- 
stellations of another heaven, they boastod of their Canopus, a great 
and brilliant star. But what of all things most astonished them was 
that their shadows fell in the direction of our and not their hemi- 
sphere, and that the sun with us rose on the left and set on the right 
hand, just the contrary of what took place with them. They calcu- 
lated that that side of their island which lies opposite to the south-east 
coast of India was 10,000 stadia, or about 1250 miles, in length. 1 
They told also of tho Sera), who dwelt beyond the Montcs Emodi, 
and whom the father of Rachias had visited, and who would trado 
with and show themselves to their people ; they described them as 
tall, red-haired, 3 blue-eyed, rough-Voiced, and with no intelligible 
language. 3 In other respects their accounts tallied with those of our 
own merchants; as that, e.g., in trading with the Serae, the merchant 
crossed over to the further bank Of one of their rivers, and, havinc 
there laid out his merchandize, retired. The Sera) then came forward, 
and placed opposite it such and so much of their goods as they deemed 

Ivftica yiypa<pora taropnv ev ry Kara rtjv Icfltpcijv 9a\arry hvSpa QvtoQai.— 
Frag. Hist. Grtec, ii., p. 413, 1755. The sen in tlicse parts is described as very 
green nnd full of coral, and "on the purity of the water and on the coral groves 
which rise in the clear blue deptliB," Sir Emerson Tenncnt (ut supra, p. 655) 
dwells with delight. 

1 Onesecritus, ov hopioae /ir/Koc ovfit jrXaroe, without stating whether he refers 
them to its length or breadth, estimates Ceylon, says Strabo (xv. I., ] 5§) at 5000 
stadia, or 025 miles. Vincent, however, is of opinion that these 6000 stadia were 
intended by Onesecritus as the measure, not of either the length or breadth of the 
island, but of its circumference, OfiO miles, which they not very inaccurately repre- 
sent. Hut how then get over the fact that Onesecritus places Ceylon at 20 days 
sail from the continent ; that we have no evidence, I put aside that of Solinus 
(Polyb. Hist., L. iii B), that he ever visited it, and that he must, therefore, like 
Eratosthenes, have derived his knowledge of it from tho Hindoos, whose fabulous 
accounts of its size obtained, so late as the days of Marco Polo (Vincent, ut supra, 
p. 409), and spread even to China: "Son etendue du nord au sud est d'environ 
2000 lis," i.e., 600 miles. — Matouanlin, N. Jour. Asiatique, July 1850, p. 40. 

3 This descrip ion scarcely suits tho Chinese, who call themselves the "Black 
Heads " (vide Translations of Official Reports from the Chinese, by Morrison, note 
p. 28), and of whom black hair is so much a characteristic, that Itamusat some- 
where concludes that the Japanese are of a different race, because their hair is not 
black, but rather of a deep brown blue. 

8 Soliuus, ut supra, separates these paragraphs, and applies the description of 
the people to the Singhalese themselves, with the red hair as obtained by the use 
of a dye, " crines fuco imbuunt," and then afterwards, when speaking of the Island 
itself, he adds " Cernunt latus Sericum de montium jugis." 
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it worth, and tbese goods, if the trader was satisfied, he took away, 
and the bargain was concluded. 1 

In Ceylon gold and silver are .prized, marble variegated like the 
shell of the tortoise and geins and pearls are much esteemed ; slavery 
is unknown ;' and no man sleeps either after daybreak or during the 
day. 3 The houses are low ; 4 the price of corn never varies ;• and 
there are neither courts of law nor law-suits. Heroulcs is the patron 
god of the islaud. The government is au elective monarchy, and the 
king is chosen by the people for his age and clemency, but he must 
be childless ; and should a child be born to him aftor his election he 
is obliged to abdicate, lest the crown should become hereditary." 
He is assisted by a council of thirty, also chosen by popular suffrage, 
which, but only by the vote of an absolute majority, has the power 
of death : against its sentence, however, there is an appeal to the 
people, who then appoint seventy judges specially to try the case. 
If these set aside the judgment of the council, its members are forever 
deprived of their rank, and publicly disgraocd. For his faults the 

1 So Joinville (As. Res., 484, ii.) describes the veddah of Ceylon : " When lie 
wants an iron tool or a lance ... lie places in tlie night before the door of a smith 
some money or game, together with a model of what he requires. In a day or two 
he returns and finds the instrument he has demanded." See also Knox, Hist. 
Relations, pt. II., c. i., p. 123 ; Ribeyro, quoted by Tenuent, ii., p. 693; and 
Tennent's Ceylon, ii., p. 437, where the subject is exhausted. The Matouanlin, ut 
$upra> p. 42, ascribes this mode of barter to the demons, the primicval inhabitants 
of Ceylon ! " Us ne lnisaaient pas voir leurs corps, et montraient au moyen de 
pierrcs precicuscs le prix que pouvaient valoir les marchandises," and borrows its 
account probably from Fa-hian, who writes : " Quand le terns de ce commerce £tait 
venu, les genies et les demons ne paraissaient pas, mais ils mettaient en avant des 
choses precieuses," p. 332. Similar modes of barter, as prevailing on the Libyan 
shore, are described by Herodotus, 1. iv., c. 190 j in Sasus on the African coast, by 
Indicopleustes, ut supra, p. 139 ; and in the interior of Africa, in the present day, 
by Speke (Adventures among the Somali, June or July No, of Blackwood, 1860). 

2 So Arrian, of India, c. x. : Eirai St Kal roSt ptya tv ry IvSiov yy, navraQ 
IvSovq Hvai t\iv9epovt, oi>5« nva SovXov uvai IvSov . . . Acute jm/iovtoic }itv y( 
oi EXtur*i; oouXoi tiai . . . XvSoiat St ovSt nXXog Sov\oc eari, firfrotyt lvSutv rti> 

5 Not probable, see Tennent's description of mid-day, II., pp. 258-6. 

4 So ./Elian, evidently from Eratosthenes, says the houses are of wood and 
reeds, artyatSt «xru<» «« |uXwi» St Trcn-otu/ityac t)Si) St itai Sovaxiov.— -De Nat. 
Animal., xvi., p. 17. 

* "Depuis l'origine de ce royoume," says Fa-hiau, "il n'y a jamais eu de 
famine, do disette, de catamite's, ni de troubles." — Foe-koue-ke, p. 334 5 Hiouon 
Thsang similarly speaks of its abundant harvests, ii., p. 126. 

• Stronger in Soliuus, ut supra ; " In regis electione non nobilitas prmvolct sod 
suffragium uuiversorum," and afterwards, in reference to his having children, 
" etiam si rex maximum prceferat sequitateia nolunt so tantum licere," 
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king is punished and with death ; all aroid him, and converse with 
him, and thus though no man kills him, he dies of inanition. The 
king wears a robe much like that given to Bacchus ; the people dress 
Arab fashion. They are industrious cultivators of the soil, and have 
all fruits in abundanco, except grapes. They spend 1 their festal days 
in the chase, and prefer that of the elephant and tiger. They take 
great pleasure in fishing, especially for turtle, which are so large that 
the shell of one is a house for a family. 8 They count a hundred 
years as but a modorato life for a man. Thus much has been learned 
and ascertained concerning Taprobane. 

To fix tho precise date of this embassy is impossible. But because 
it was an ombassy accredited and presented to Claudius, it must have 
taken place during his reign, i.e. some time between a.d. 41 and 54. 
And because it is not mentioned, nor in any way alluded to, by 
Pomponius Mela, we conclude that it reached Rome subsequently to 
the publication of his Geography, which appeared certainly after 
a.d. 43, and probably before a.d. 47.* And moreover because it 
is unrecorded by any political writer, because it is in fact known 
to us only from this account of Pliny 4 aud his copyist Solinus 
(a.d. 400), we presume that it reached Rome when other and more 
interesting events, Messalina's violent death or the daring intrigues of 
Agrippina, engrossed men's minds during the latter and moro troubled 

1 AiWnn speaks of the size of the Singhalese elephants, and how thoy are hunted 
by the people of the interior, and are transported to the continent in big ships and 
aro sold to tho king of Calinga, ut supra, c. iv. Tigers were, however, unknown 
in Ceylon, though Knox says, " there was a black tygre catched and brought to the 
king . . . there being no'more either before or since heard of in that land," I. c. vi., 
p. 40 ; Ptolemy, VII. §, gives tigers to Ceylon ; Lassen, Ind. Altcrthumskunde, 
thinks leopards were meant, I., p. 108, note 1 ; see also Hist, of Ceylon by Phila- 
lethcs, c. xliii. ? and Ellis, of the leopards in Africa, " which are called tigers," 
Madagascar, p. 223. 

1 ./Elian, ut supra, c. xviL, tells of these enormous turtles, how that the shell is 
IS cubits, and makes a roof which quite keeps off the sun's rays and the rain's wet, 
aud is better than any tile. Let mc add, that among other sea monsters which 
according to tho same authority frcqucut the Singhalese coast, we find the original 
mermaid, but without her beautiful hair, Kai yvvaiKuv otfuy i\ovoiv, aiomp avri 
irXona/mv aicavBai jrpo<ri)(>r)|vrai, c. xviii, 30§. 

8 After 43 a.d., because he notices the triumph of Claudius for his expedition to 
Britain : " Quippe tamdiu clausam (Britanniam) aperit, ccce priucipum maximus 
. . . qui propriarum rerum fidem ut bello affectavit, ita triumpho declaraturus 
portat." — Geog., III., vi., §. 35. And before 47 A.D., because he nowhere alludes 
to the great discovery of Hippalus. 

* It is not impossible that Pliny may have derived his information directly from 
the ambassadors, as he returned to Rome from Germany, a.d. 52. — Smith, Greek 
and Roman Biographical Diet., art. Pliny. 

vol. xviii. 2 B 
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years of Claudius' life; and that it left Ceylon in the reign of 
Chandra Muka Siwa, 1 who, according to the Mahawanso, ascended the 
throne a.d. 44, and died a.d. 52. 

The Roman galley was carried into Hippuros. Hippuros has been 
identified with the Ophir of Solomon, and is in fact Ophir disguised 
by the pronunciation of uneducated Greek sailors, so Bochart" 
affirms, and with reason surely, if Tarshish be indeed Galle, as 
Sir Emerson Tennent seems inclined to believe.' But as Ophir and 
Tarshish are intimately associated with the trade in gold and silver ;' 
and as gold and silver can scarcely be said to be products of 
Ceylon/ it follows that Ophir and Tarshish, if Singhalese ports, wero 
ports carrying on a great trade not only with Phoenicia, but with other 
and gold-producing or gold-exporting countries, and a trade of a magni- 
tude and a character which presupposes a certain, and even considerable, 
civilization. But, according to the Singhalese books, not until the 
conquest of Wijayo,' B.c. 543, or more than 400 years after the 
building of Solomon's temple, though only about 40 years after 
Ezekiel had celebrated the fleets of Tarshish, was Ceylon opened to the 
influence of civilization : till then its inhabitants were, as their descend- 
ants the Veddahs still are, 1 a barbarous and unimprovable race, to 

1 Hrfe Mohawanso's List of Kings in the Appendix, lxii. ; and Tennent's 
Ceylon, i., p. 321. 

* Geographia Sacra, Phalcg. lib. II., c. xxvii. ; and Cbanaan, lib. I., c. xlvi., 
p. 691. 

s Ceylon, Preface to 3rd edit., p. xx, xxi, and p. 102, II., and also note 1, 
p. 654, v. I. 

* " And king Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber" (1 Kings, ix., 26). 
" And he ( Jehoshaphat) joined himself with him (Ahaziab) to make ships to go to 
Tarshish " (2 Chron. xx., 26). " For the king had at sea a navy of Tarshish . . . 
once in three years came the navy of Tarshish bringing gold and silver " ( I Kings, 
x., 22). From these passages it would seem as if Tarshish were a great mart, all 
the commerce of which was carried on by the ships of those nations who traded 
with it. But as Psalm 48, written subsequently to David's time (9. v.), gives ships 
also to Tarshish : " Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind," and 
Ezekiel, B.C. 588, "the ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy markets" 
(xxvii., 25), it seems that with its great trade it did in the course of years itself 
possess them. 

» " Gold is found in minute particles .... but the quantity has been too 
trivial to reward the search .... its occurrence .... as well as that of silver 
and copper is recorded in the Mahawanso as a miraculous manifestation."— 
Ceylon, p. 29, I. v. 

* " This prince, named Wijayo, who had then attained the wisdom of expe- 
rience, landed in the division Tambapanni, of this land Lanka, ou the day that the 
successors of former Buddhas reclined in the arbor of the two delightful sal-trees 
to attain nibbanam." — B.C. 543, A. B. 1. Mahawanso, p. 47, Turner's tr. 

7 Tennent's Ceylon. On the Veddahs, p. 437, II. v. 
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whom all commerce was hateful : they were not likely therefore to 
have founded Ophir and Tarshish. 

But may not Ophir and Tarshish have been the colonies of 
another people t Of what people ? That they were not Phoenicians 
the terms in which our Scripture speaks of them sufficiently indicate ; 
and that they could not have been either northern Hindus or Tamils, 
we conclude in the one case from the otherwise inexplicable silence of 
the Mahawanso, and in the other from its account of the Tamil 
invasions and their results. 1 Whence then these colonies 1 Who 
shall tell? World renowned, the inhabitants have left in the 
country, tho sphere of their labours, no written or monumental record 
of their existence ; nothing but three Tamil words, the Tamil names 
for ivory, apes, and peacocks, which the Hebrew Scriptures' have 
adopted to designate the same objects, the exports of Tarshish. This 
conjecture, then, based as it is on an evidence which may be just 
as well adduced to prove something else, is surely untenable ; and 
the sites of Ophir and Tarshish have yet to bo ascertained. 

Hippuros : Lassen identifies it with the headland at the southern 
extremity of the Arippo-aar, called Kudramale,' the Horse-mount, of 
which Hippuros is but the Greek equivalent. Simple and natural as 
this identification is, I must own I should prefer one based on 
phonetic grounds. Vor firstly, Ptolemy 1 among the towns on the 
Indian western coast mentions an Hippocura. Secondly, I do not find 
that Greek traders, except in the case of divine or descriptive names, 5 
wore in tho habit of rendering into their own language the native 
names of foreign cities, but that they adapted them to their own idiom 
and pronunciation. And thirdly, I observe that this freedman who 
so correctly translates the more difficult and compound Kudramale 
seems, according to Lassen's own showing, quite unaware that 
Racbias,' a simple word and in general use, is not a name but a title, 

1 Vide Ceylon. On the Singhalese ChronicleB, pp. 397, 413, I. v. 

8 ' Tukeyim,' ' Tamil,' ' takri,' peacocks ; ' kapi,' apes, the same in both lan- 
guages; and tho Sanscrit 'ibha,' ivory, identical with the Tamil 'ibam.' lb. 
Ceylon, ii., p. 102. 

3 Lassen's Indischcr Altcrthumskunde, iii. p. 217; and bis de Taprobane 
Insula Veteribus cognita, p. 22. 

4 Geographia, lib. vii., c. i., p. 1C8. 

8 Thus Indra becomes Zeus, Siva Dionysos, Lassen, ib , iii., p. 219. And (ib. t 
p. C) where he enumerates the towns and harbours on the coast, and observes 
on the Greek names by which they were known, as Naustathmos, Byzantion, 
Triglyphon, he adduces but one Theophila — now Surdhaur, Saus. Suradara, i.e., 
Godworehipping— which is possibly the Greek translation of a Hindu name. Of 
descriptive names we have the Panjaub ' Pentapotamoi,' Tadmor ' Palmyra.' 

* "Da dieser Name am passendsten durch ragan kooig erkl'art wird, und dieses 

2 B 2 
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and one borne by the members of the royal family. But whether 
Kudramale, 1 or some other port, Hippuros was probably situated in 
the north of Ceylon ; because to the north of Ceylon a vessel cruising 
off the Arabian coast, and caught in a northerly gale, and driven 
southward till it fell in with the spring or south-west monsoon, would 
by the winds and currents be naturally driven. 

" Taprobane," Sanscrit " TAinrapan," Pali " TAmbapanni,"" the red 
leaf. Thus Wijayo, the first Hindu settler, called that part of Ceylon 
where he landed, and afterwards tho oity which he built. This name 
in the course of time was applied to the wholo island j and as it is tho 
only name known lo tho companions of Aloxandor, and is the name by 
which Ceylon is designated in the inscriptions of Asoka,' it must early 
have supplanted, even among tho Hindus, the old mythological one of 
Lanka. Subsequently, when the Periplus was written, it seems to 
have become obsolete, and to have been superseded by that of Palisro- 
muudus,' which itself yielded to Salike, Serendiva, — the Serendib of 
the Arabs — Seelediba, which are but various forms of the Pali, Sihala, 
with the addition in some cases of " dipa" or " diba," an island* 

Wortauch fiir Manner aus dem koniglicben Geschlichte gebraucht warden knnn, 
so gehorto Rnchias wolil zur familio dea kb'uigs und wir erfaliern somit nicht 
Bcinen Eigennanicu," ii., Hi., p. 01. See, however, Tennent, Ceylon, vol. i., p. 550, 
note 2, who suggests that 'Rachias' may be ' Kackha,' a name of some renown iu 
Singhalese annals. 

1 Tho namo is accounted for in a Hindu Hist, of Ceylon, translated in the 
24th vol. of the Asintio Journal. " A certain chitty setting out for the purpose 
of pearl fishing drifted near a mountain, which he called Coodiremale," p. 63, iu 
honour probably of the horse-faced princess (mentioned ib., 16 §) who, bathing iu 
one of tho wells there, lost her horse-face. 

* Lassen do Taprobane, pp. 0, 8 : but from 'Tamra,' red, and ' pan'i,' a hand, 
according to the Mahawanso, a derivation which Lassen rejects as uugrammatical, 
and which the Mahawanso, p. 00, confirms, by telling that when Wijayo and his 
men " had landed, supporting themselves on the palms of their hands pressed on the 
ground, theyjsat down. Hence to them tho name Tanibapaiinyo, coppor-palmed," 
and to tho wilderness the name of Tambnpaimi, and afterwards to the country. 

3 Lassen do Tap., pp. 9, 19, and Wilson's tr. of the Kapur dl Qiri Inscription 
(p. 109, XII. J. Hoy. As. So., with his observations, p. 107, ou tho identification 
of Tnmraparni. 

4 Eif jrtXavoc uuirai jrpoc aurqv njv Svaiv vijffoi; \iyo)Uv)i IlaXatirifiovvSov 
napa St toic npxaioic avruv Tanpopavn (Scrip. Mar. Eryth., 61 c, p. 301, I. v., 
Qeog. Grooo. Minores, ed. MUllcr) j Marsden observes that by a mistake not 
unusual, tho name of a principal town is sometimes substituted for tliat of the 
country. 

* Ptolemy, A.D. 160, Tairpofiavt ijnc iieaXuro iraXat VipovvSov. vvv Si 
ZaXiKu. Kal oi rar£x<""' f C avrnv koivuc £aXat. Geog., I. VII., c. iv. But Mar- 
cianus, early part of 6th century, who borrowed largely from Ptolemy, thus: 
Tajrpo/3avij vnooc arporepov uti> ««Xtiro IlaXaiaiitovvSov vvv St SaXncq, — Perip. 
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Paliesemundus, the capital of the island, is described as a seaport 
situated in the south, and on a river of the same name, which com- 
municated with the sea by three mouths. This Palisaemundus Vossius 
identifies with Galle 1 ; Lassen, and he is followed by Tennent in his 
map according to Pliny and Ptolemy, with Anarajapura. 2 But Anaraja- 
pura, though seated on the banks of a river of some magnitude, and a 
capital, and a great city, which must have been known to, and could 
scarcely have been left unnoticed by, our ambassadors, is an inland 
town,' and not even a river port, and is besides in tho northern, and 
not the southern half of tho island. It answers, then, in no way to tho 
description of Palistemundus ; Galle, on the other hand, has a fine 
harbour, and is in the southern extremity of the island, and is, says 
Tennent, " by far the most venerable emporium of foreign trade now 
existing in the universe," but then it is without a river, and we have 
no evidence that it ever was a royal city. 

But again, Palistemundus has no signification in Greek, and is 
therefore probably a native name. Lassen 1 identifies it with tho 
Sanscrit " Pali-Simanta," tlte head of the holy law. It seems, then, if 
we have its true meauing, to have been a religious title, which might 
have been conferred on, or assumed by, any city especially devoted 
to tho study of tho Buddhist doctrine. And such a city was 
Anarajapura. But how, then, account for tho fact, that its Buddhist 
chroniclers, who would naturally have rejoiced in, and sought to 
perpetuate, an appellation so honourable to themselves and their 
country, never mention it — aro not aware of it 1 Their silenco surely 

Maris Ext., I., 35 c. Ammiatius Marcellinus, A.n. 361, on Julian's accession : 
" Legationea undiqno concurrebant, nationibus Indicia ccrtatim cum donis 
optionates mittentibus . . . abusquo Divis ct Serendivis, xxii. L , 7 c. 10 §. 
Sopater, in Cosmas Indicopleustes, who visited the Island about a.u. 500 : 'It w/crnc, 
f) (uya\i) ira\)a fiiv \vlvt{ KaXoufttvi) SnXtSijia, irapa Si 'EXXijdi Tnirpo/?aii). — 
Monfaucon, Nov. Coll. Patrum, i., p. 33C. The Relations Arabes, Retnaud 
9th century t " La derniero de ces lies est Serendyb . . . e'est la principale de 
toutes," I. v., p. 6. This Salike is formed, according to Lassen (de Tap., p. 10), 
from Sihala, the Pali form of Sinhala, the home of lions, with sometimes the addi- 
tion of ' dipa ' or ' diba,' an island. By tho Chinese, Ceylon is called the king- 
dom of Lions. 

1 "Portus Insulse . . . esse ad meridiem. Quis dubitet quin iste sit quem Galle 
vulgo nominant." — Vossius, Observations ad Pomponium Melam, p. 572. 

3 De Taprobane, &c, p. 13. 

8 It is the chief of the inland towns, the jroXeic fiiooytioi of Ptolemy, and by 
him designated as fiaaiXtiov, the royal residence, while Mangrammon is the Metro- 
polis, ut supra. Of Anarajapura, see also a description in Knox's Hist. Relation, 
p. 11. 

* Do Taprobane Insula, &c, p. 15. 
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is significant, and almost fatal to the claims of Anarajapura,, and, on 
the other hand, does not affect those of Galle ; for Galle formed part of 
Rohuna, an almost independent kingdom, and onevery seldom noticed 
in the Mahawanso, and then briefly, and only when the necessities of 
the northern king drove him there for protection or assistance. The 
country, besides, " from Galle to Hambangtotte, colonized at an early 
period by the followers of Wijayo and their descendants, bad," says 
Sir E. Tennent, "neither intercourse nor commixture with the 
Malabars. Their temples were asylums for the studious ; and to the 
present day some of the priests of Matura and Mulgirigalle are 
accomplished scholars in Sanskrit and Pali, and possess rioh collections 
of Buddhist manuscripts and books." 1 Galle, then, or some other 
town on the south coast, as answering to the description of Pliny, may 
have been Palistemundus. 

But, as in the second century after Christ and for a short time, the 
island was known as Paliswmundus, so three centuries before Christ 
its inhabitants, according to Mcgasthcucs, were called Pnlieogonoi.' 
For this name Lassen accounts by supposing that Megasthenes was 
acquainted with the Ramayana 9 which peoples Ceylon with Rakshasas, 
giants, the sons of the progenitors of the world, "gigantes progeni- 
torum mundi filii," and Nagas, demon snakes, monsters whom he 
not inaptly designates as Palaiogonoi. But surely Megasthenes, by 
his " iucolasque Palmogonos appellari," does not pretend to describe 
the inhabitants of the island, but merely to give the name by which 
they were known, and to give it because it was other than the name of 
their country. And if he had wished to describe them, would he have 
chosen a name unknown to the Greek mythology, and which could 
have conveyed to the Greek mind no clear and definite conception, 
and this, when there were Titans and giants at hand to whom he 
might so obviously have likened them ? For these and other such 
reasons, Schwanbeck, objecting to the explanation of Lassen, contends 
that we must look to some mispronounced native word for the original 
of this Palmogonoi, and he finds it in the Sanscrit " Pali-g'anas," men 
of the sacred doctrine.* But as this is an appellation which could 
scarcely have been given to others than earnest and learned votaries 

1 Ceylon, ii., p. 112. 

* Megasthenes flumine dividi, iucolasque Pnlceogonos appellari. — Pliny, ul. sup. 
' Res ita videtur posse expediri, ut dicamus, notam fuisse Megastheni fnbulam 

Indorum, qui prirai insults incolee Raxaste sive Gigantes progenitorum mundi filii 
fuisse traduntur,— ii. p. 9. 

* Vide Schwanbeck, on this passage from Megasthenes preserved by Pliny, 
Frag, Hist. Qrac, 412, II. 
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of Buddha, it is surely not applicable to a people who were not even 
Buddhists till the reign of Asoka, 1 the son and successor of that 
Chandragupta, in attendance on whom Megasthenes gained his know- 
ledge of India. But why not take " pali" in what Lassen states is its 
original sense," and the sense in which it was likely to be used at the 
court of an unbelieving monarch 1 in the sense of limit, terminus — 
and then we have " pali-g'anas," men of the limit, men who live at 
the earth's extremity, India's ultima Thule 1 

Our ambassadors describe the situation of the island, and the sea 
which separates it from the continent, and giro soino idea of its size, 
population, and fertility, and general features. And wo cannot but 
observe that their statements rarely correct, but rather confirm and 
even exaggerate, the extravagant views then current, and which the 
Greeks had borrowed from the Hindus. They reduce its distance 
from India about 70 miles, from a twenty to a four days' sail, but 
increase its length, really of 270 miles, from the 7,000 stadia of 
Eratosthenes' to 10,000 stadia, or 1,250 miles. They speak of it as a 
parallelogram, lying with its longest side opposite to the Indian coast, 
which itself they seem to suppose extended in a lino almost parallel 
to the equator. The villages of Eratosthenes, though they reduce the 
number from 7,000 to 5,000, they magnify into towns, and to the 
capital' they give 200,000 inhabitants. They tell, moreover, of a great 
lake — Ceylon has no lakes* — the Megisba,* almost an inland sea, and 
tho source of two rivers, which, as they take, one a northerly and tho 
other a southernly course, necessarily divide the island into two 

' Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, ii,, 245. 

' " Notnt p&li ab origine limitcm, terminum, finem, atquo amplificato apud 
BuddhistaB sensu, regulam doctrinte sacra', contextum traditionum legumque." — 
Lassen, de Tap., p. 15. How far one would be justified in giving the same sense 
to Pali in FaliBimanta, and tlius making Palisccmundus, not a specific name, but 
the name which the people of the continent, and dwelling northward, gave to some 
great city because of its situation at the extremity of the earth, I leave others to 
determine. 

* " Eratosthenes ct mensuram prodidit, longitudinis vii M slad., latitudinis 
T M, ncc urbes esse, sed vicos scptingentos." — Pliny, ut nupra, 

* Literally it in the palace that has this number of inhabitants. " Ac regiam 
cc mill.fplebis," but the text is supposed corrupt, and I take the more probable 
sense of the passage* 

8 " Nullum in ea stagnum," says Vossius, " insignia magnitudinis nedum 
aliquod cujus ambitus habet ccclxxv pass. mill, ad Pomponium Melam," p. 5/2. 

8 Megisba. Maha-vapi, e.g., great tank, identified as the Kalawewa tank by 
Lassen, iii., p. 218, and which he describes as it was after it had been enlarged by 
Dhatusera, a.d. 459, vide Mahawanso, p. 256, and note to p. II, Index, and not 
as it was in the time of Pliny. 
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sections, and thus occupy the place of the great river commemorated 
by Megaphones, and identified as the Mabawelli Ganga. Of its fauna 
they enumerate its elephants, prized and celobrated in the days of 
Alexander, and tho tiger, now unknown to, and never a creature of, 
Ceylon, but which may bej Lassen is of opinion, the leopard. Its 
people they describe as a nation of freemen, wealthy and peaceable, 
industrious, and long-lived, much as the Greeks were wont to describe 
the Hindus. 

In their accounts of the celestial phenomena, with observations 
which at first startle us, but which on examination prove to be woll- 
founded, we find others not only inaccurate, but inexplicable. Thus 
they asserted that they saw the Pleiados and the Great Bear for the first 
time, and yet the former is always, and the latter is at most seasons 
visible in their heaven. They told, too, of a moon which showed 
itself only in its second quarter, though in Ceylon the moon shines, 
and has ever shone, just as everywhere else. But their surprize that 
in Europe their shadows fell north, and that the sun rose on tho left, 1 
tho contrary of what took place with them, was natural. For with 
the Hindus, according to Wilford (Asiatic Res., x. 157), north and left, 
south and right, are identical ; and Sir Emerson Tennent explains 
their remark, " by tho fact of the sun passing overhead in Ceylon in 
his transit to the northern solstico, instead of hanging about the south 
as in Italy after acquiring some elevation in the horizon."' 

They spoko of the laws and constitution of their island. Thoy 
told of an elected and rcsponsiblo monarch, who, to bo elected, must 
be, and as kiug<tnust remain, childless, and whose authority was limited 
and controlled by an elected council, which was itself accountable to 
the great body of the people. Now I presume that our ambassadors 
were tho real representatives of a real sovereign. But in a strange 
land, when men are called upon to give some account of thoir native 
country, unknown there, though I can very well understand that they 
should exaggerate its Wealth and power and beauty, and hurry over 
or suppress its natural and political disadvantages, I believe that in 
the main their statements will be founded on fact, and that the picturo 
they draw, however highly coloured, will iu its more prominent 
features bear some resemblance to the original. Further, if either in 
their enthusiasm or iu their desiro to conciliate admiration, they ven- 
ture on pure fiction, I conceive that thoy will necessarily shape their 
discourse in the one case to their own ideal, in the other to that of their 

1 Lassen, Ind. AKertbumsk., iii. p. 210 ; but compare Vincent, Commeiue of 
the Anticnts, ii., p. 492. 
3 Ceylon, i., p. 558. 
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auditors. But in Ceylon where the king and the priests in turn were 
absolute, and the crown without any strict law of succession was 
hereditary, and though often forced out of the direct line, always con- 
fined to one family, it is surely altogether improbable that any one, 
and he, too, the ambassador of such a king, should boast of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. And at Rome, and on their way thither, who 
were the companions of our Singhalese 1 During their long voyage 
they associated on terms of intimacy witli the freedman of Plocamus 
and his crew ; they feasted probably with tho merchant Greeks of 
Alexandria ; and at Home thoy were received and welcomed by tho 
courtiers and frcedmen of Claudius. And in this degraded society of 
this degraded ago, where could they havo heard evon a whisper of 
liberty, and where in talk have acquired for themselves the idea, and 
for their country the reputation of, a responsible sovereign ? 

How then account for these statements 1 Prom the Maliawanso 
we learn : first, that in the third century B.C. Ceylon was twice 
invaded 1 by bands of Tamil adventurers, whose chiefs, on each occasion 
after a victorious war, put to death tho native king, and in his place 
ruled over the northern districts of tho island, tho first time for 
twenty-two, the second for forty-four, years. Secondly, that in the 
second century B.C., seven aventurers of the same nation landed 
with a great army at Mahattotthe, marched upon Anarajapura, 
fought and defeated the king, drove him into tho Malaya, and for 
fourteen years held possession of his capital. And thirdly, that 
about 60 B.C. Tamils wero settled in the country, and that a Tamil 
became the favourite of, and was raised to the throne by, the Queen 
Anula.' So far the native chronicles. From a Hindu history of 
Ceylon, of which thero is a translation in the Asiatic Journal', we 
learn that from an early period the northern oxtremity of Ceylon 
was occupied by Tamils ; that in the year 3300 of the Kali ago 
a daughter of Pandian attended by sixty bands of Wannies pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon and was married to its king, and that at his desire 
her companions went northward, and settled at Yaulpanam, now 
JafTnapatam, and that subsequently other emigrants from tho samo 
part of the continent sottlcd in and occupied tho north of the island 
as far as the Wanny. Thoso Tamils, Sir Emerson Tenncnt states, 

1 Vide Maliawanso, p. 127, for tlie first invasion, B.C. 257 ; for the second 
p. 128, B.C. 207 ; and for the third, p. 203, Be. 103. 

2 "Anula then forming an attachment for a Damillo, named Watuko .... 
who lind formerly heen a carpenter in the town."— lb., p. 200. 

3 Vide Vol. xxiv., pp. 53 and 153. "Tin's happened 3300 years in the Kali 
age." .... And as "in the year 5173 of the age Kali, the king Sangalce making 
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were ruled by a dynasty of Rajahs who held their court at Nalloor ; 
and he adds that he considers it " possible that Bachias .... who 
arrived at Rome in the reign of Claudius may have represented not 
the Singhalese monarch, but the Rajah of Jaffna. 1 A moment admit 
that he did, and how would this affect or account for the statements 
attributed to him 1 The Tamils were southern Hindus, and, as the 
great temple on the island of Ramiseram indicates, worshippers of 
Rama, whom Greeks and Romans would probably identify with 
Hercules. They colonized and were strictly confined to the northern 
extremity of the island, and up to the time of our embassy thoy 
never seem as a nation to have penetrated beyond the Malaya or to 
have formed any permanent settlement on the southern bank of the 
Cydara. Our ambassadors then had probably no opportunities of 
making themselves acquainted with the real size of Ceylon, and they 
would eagerly accept the gigantic proportions ascribed to it by Hindu 
tradition. They would also be ignorant to some extent of the 
political institutions of the Singhalese, but scarcely to the extent 
shown in the narrative of Pliny ; and we ask therefore whether this 
elective and limited monarchy might not have been their own 1 Of 
their government and political institutions the Mahawanso gives no 
information. If we study the people themselves, even at this day 
we find them distinguishable from the Singhalese by qualities which 
we are accustomed to look upon us the characteristics of a free people, 
or at least of a people living under known laws. They are indus- 
trious, persevering, intelligent, orderly, provident, and have a keen 
sense of the rights and advantages of property. In their country 
you meet with no stupendous ruins of palaces or dagobas or artificial 
lakes, to attest the selfish magnificence and sometimes the far-seeing 
wisdom of an absolute sovereign. There the villages and cottages 

war with the Portuguese will perish" .... and the Portuguese will rule "till the 
year 5213, after which the Dutch .... will govern the kingdom until the year 
5795, when on the 6th June, the English will come and govern " (p. 155), we are 
enabled to ascertain the date of the arrival of the princess. For Rajah Singha was 
finally defeated, and died of his wounds in a.d. 1592, and as from a.k. 3300 to 
a.k. 5173, there have elapsed 1873 years, it follows that the princess arrived in 
Ceylon B.C. 281, or some 30 years before the first Tamil invasion. Again, from 
a.k. 5173 to a.k. 5213, we have an interval of 40 years, but, as in fact the Dutch 
had a fort in Cottiar in 1612, or 20 years after the death of Singha, though they 
were not finally masters of the Island to the exclusion of the Portuguese till 
a.d. 1658, or 66 years after that event, we must take 40 years its an average. Tho 
date given to the English rule is inexplicable, unless as a mistake 5795 a.k. is put 
for 1795 A.n.— Tennent, II., p. 38. 
» Ceylon, II., p. 639, note 2. 
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are neat and clean, and the gardens and fields secured by carefully 
made and well-trimmed fences j there each village built out in the 
open has its tank, each farm-house its well, the work of its owner's 
hands or his predecessor's, and which insures the irrigation and 
fertility of the lands ; there you everywhere meet with something 
that tells of municipal care or individual exertion, but with nothing 
that is the work of an imperial will aided by imperial resources. 1 

Again, the Pandyan chronicles, though they tell of Sera and Sora 
wars and their results, contain no notice of any Tamil settlements in 
Ceylon. And of the threo Tamil invasions of Ceylon which had 
occurred previous to our embassy, and which are recorded by the 
Mahawanso, we find that the first and third were under the leadership, 
the one of two, the other of seven, chieftains. We learn further that 
of the seven chiefs who conducted this last expedition, two after the 
capture of Anarajapura re-embarked with their booty for their own 
country j that of the remaining five, one was probably chosen as 
king, but that after a three years' reign he was put to death and 
supplanted by his minister, who in his turn suffered the same fate by 
the same means, until at length five kings had occupied the throne, 
each one of whom was murdered by his minister and successor, 
except tho last, and he lost his lifo and capital to the native 
Singhalese monarch.' Coupling, now, the silence of the Pandyan 
chronicle with the information, slight as it is, which the Mahawanso 
affords of the untimely deaths of these Tamil kings, may wo not infer 
that these Tamil invasions and conquests were not national acts, the 
expression of the national will, 3 but rather the exploits of individual 
adventurers banded together for a special object, and conducted by 
leaders whom they had elected, and whom they would depose as easily 
as they elected thorn 1 And after these Tamils had been driven 
out of Anarajapura and back to their old boundaries, with, as the 
narrative of the Mahawanso presumes, no one among them pre-eminent 
by his wealth, or birth, or authority, is it not probable that after 
many a continuous struggle among themselves for a power which was 
no sooner attained than it was overthrow^ by the jealousy of former 
equals, after many a revolution and tho assassination of many a king, 
is it not probable that these rival chieftains, if they wished not their 
country and themselves utterly to perish, should settle down at length 

1 Tennent's Ceylon, II., p. 842, &c. 

3 Mahawanso, pp. 203-4. 

3 In the geographical description of the Tamil country, Appendix D, II., p. 25, 
Taylor's Oriental Hist. MSS., Cape Comorin is the furthest southern boundary, 
and no mention whatever is made of Ceylon. 
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to some form of government not very dissimilar to that described by 
Pliny on the authority of their ambassador ? 

Bat, again, our ambassadors spoke a language which had never 
before been heard in Rome, and which the freedman of Plocamus 
alone could interpret ; and with which even he was most probably 
but imperfectly acquainted. What they told then might easily be 
misrepresented by the ignorance of the translator, or its purport 
misunderstood, when it associated itself in the minds of their audience 
with some previous knowledge or foregone conclusion. In this way 
the impossible account of the celestial phenomena of Ceylon may be 
attributed to ignorance of the language, and the story of the supposed 
Serro to a misuuderstondiug. For at this time it was currently 
reported and believed in Rome that the Sera on the other side of the 
Himalaya, or Emodian, mountains, bought and sold without seeing 
or being seen by the merchants with whom they dealt. 1 Now our 
ambassadors — and they cited the authority of Rachias' father — told 
of a people living far off inland between the great river, the Mahavelli 
Oanga, and the'Malaya mountains, who traded much after the fashion 
of the Serro.* And this people has been identified with the Veddahs, 
a barbarous race, who still haunt the wilds and wander amid the 
forests of Ceylon, and who "by their flat noses, large heads, and 
misshapen limbs," and the mode in which they carry on their littlo 
tmffio still attest the general accuracy of Pliny's description. What 
more natural than that the Romans, who heard of a Gauga and a 
Malaya in connexion with these strange people, should jump to the 
conclusion that this Gauga was the Ganges, the Malaya the Emodi or 
Imai Montes, and the people themselves the Serro 1 For for them 
Ceylon was almost a continent, and had not Alexander looked for tho 
Ethiopians in India 3 and did not Columbus when he first discovered 
America believe that he had reached tho Indies t 

Finally, if we give this embassy to the Singhalese proper, then, if 
our ambassadors were not guilty of absurd and purposeless falsehoods, 
which is very improbable, they wore grossly ignorant of the size and 

1 Thus Pomponlus Mela, llf!, vii. 10: "Seres .... genus plenum justitico 
ex commcrcio quod rebus in solitudine relictis absens peragit, not'issimum." And 
Pliny, vi. 20 : " Seres mites quidem, sed et ipsis feris peraimiles coetum reliquorum 
mortalium fugiunt coramercia expectant." 

* Sir Emerson Tennent, and he may advance the authority of Solinus,— who, 
says the Delphin commentator: " Pliuii verba perperam intellecta in alienam solct 
torquere scntentiam," — applies to the Singhalese themselves the description I have 
given to the Serse, and yet attributes to them a commerce with China, overland 
by way of India, and supposes it possible that they should have spoken of their 
fellow-people, as nullo commercio lingute, I., p. 568. 
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characteristics of their native laud — a conclusion which nothing in 
their history warrants. On the contrary, the frequent retreat of 
the Court to the Malaya and Rohona,' and the complaint of Gamine,' 
and the tanks and other great works of the native kings, indicate a 
knowledge of the island, its size, resources, and general features. If, 
on the other haud, we take our ambassadors from the Tamils of 
Coylon, we then have a story, full of errors it is true, but easily 
accounted for, and the most extraordinary statement of which, that 
relating to the SenB, is capable of the most natural explanation 
possible. 

1 Whenever driven from Anarajapura tho native king retires to the southern 
kingdom. Thus after the conquest of Elaro we find him and his queen resident at 
Mahag'amo. — Mahawanso, p. 134. So the queen Anula on the occasion of the 
invasion of the seven Damilos flees to tho Malaya, — to., p. 204. 

3 Gamini laid himself on his bed witli his hands and feet gathered up. Tho 
princess mother enquired : " My boy why not stretch thyself on thy bed and lie 
down comfortably ?" " Confined," replied ho, " by the Damilos beyond the river 
(Mahawclligauga), and on tho other side by the unyielding ocean, how can I lie 
down with outstretched limbs.— (6., p. 130. 



